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The earliest among the extant remains, the great Jami Masj id
and tomb of Hoshang Shah, testify to the simple but dignified taste
of that ruler. The former is an imposing structure: the latter is
severe in its simplicity but graceful in proportion and restrained in
its ornamentation. The Hindola Mahal is another monument
restored from decay. The Jahaz Mahal or Ship Palace, a long
building surrounded by sheets of water, strikes a festive and
luxurious note, departing from the simplicity of the earlier buildings.
The complex known as Ashrafi Mahal of Mahmud Khalji includes
the remains of a tower of victory and the tomb of that Sultan, which
was carefully excavated from the debris. Lastly, mention must be
made of Rupmati's pavilion and the palace of Baz Bahadur, the last
independent ruler of Mandu, the legends about whose romantic
career contribute not a little to the fascination of Mandu.

Q. M. MONEER.

(d) SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION

The problem of the decay and ultimate destruction of valuable
antiquities in the museums and in the field, on account of atmo-
spheric influences or local conditions, has long been a matter of
serious concern to the Indian Archaeological Department. It was,
therefore, decided to appoint a properly trained chemist for the
preservation, on scientific lines, of antiquities in charge of the De-
partment. Accordingly, the writer (formerly a chemist in the
Indian Ordnance Department) was selected to undergo the neces-
sary training for this work at the British Museum and University
College, London. On his return from England in 1917, he was
directed to overhaul the important collection of antiquities housed
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The methods of preservation